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GLEANINGS Lees 


To glean means to collect grain left by the reaper, or to col- 
lect fact gradually. That must mean gleanings are leftover 
grains picked up after the harvest of the main crop. Glean- 
ings is a gradual collection of facts. 

That makes ‘“‘Gleanings’”’ an appropriate title for this col- 
lection of thoughts I have accumulated gradually — thoughts 
that have been shelled out of the harvest of a half century of 
days. 

Sift through for yourself. Take that which would feed the 
soul. 


DEDICATION 


This book is dedicated to my mother, Mathella Sundsbak 
Uthe, who left her Norwegian homeland to a make a new life 
in America, and to my daughters, Jerri Lynn Lilevjen and 
Julie Hansen, who will continue the profession of homemak- 


ing into the future. 
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MY TASKS 


I don’t mind the chores I have to do: 


The beds to tidy, 

dishes to do; 
Rugs to vacuum, 

meat to stew; 
Shirts to iron, 

cookies to bake; 
Furniture to dust, 

supper to make; 
Flies to swat, 

garden to hoe; 
Beans to pick, 

lawn to mow; 
Curtains to launder, 

a hem to sew; 
Floors to mop, 

field lunch to go; 
Buttons to put on, 

cherries to can; 
The cat to let out, 

a supper to plan; 
Iris to move, 

a cake to mix; 
Dead grass to rake, 

a toy to fix; 
Potatoes to dig, 

Dad’s pants to press; 
Tomatoes to prune, 

a ‘“‘Midge’”’ doll to dress; 
The garden to water, 

some weeds to spray; 
Windows to wash, 

bills to pay; 
Knees to bandage, 

sidewalk to hose; 
Hedge to trim, 

back door to close. 


I don’t mind the work — it’s just there’s so much of it!!! 


Tomorrow is going to be the longest day of the year. It had 
better be in order for me to get all the things done I must do. 
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NOT I 


“All right, who got into my perfume?’’ questions mother. 

‘“‘Not I’’, from one child. ‘‘Not I,’’ from another child. ‘‘Not 
I,” from still another child. Nothing but a guilty look from the 
fourth. The interrogation need go no further. The culprit con- 
fesses and judgement is meted out. 

“All right, who threw the ball that broke the light bulb 
down there in the basement?’’ Again the same routine. 

‘“‘“Someone has been playing in my closet again. Who was it 
this time?’’ Again the same procedure. 

The thing that puzzles the children more than Mother’s 
questioning is the thought, ‘How did she find out about it? She 
wasn’t there. She couldn’t see me. How does she know?’ 

All mothers use every sense they have at their command to 
run their homes and manage their families. Every sound (or 
lack of it), every unusual odor in an unusual spot and unnum- 
bered visible clues are constantly being checked out by 
mothers. 

How did I know someone had been into my perfume? Even 
the world’s worst head cold could not have prevented one 
from tracking down the source of that mischief. 

The dull thud against the floor, followed by the tinkling 
sound of broken glass was enough to convict a couple of 
basketball players. 

The skirt hanging on the hanger by the hem was a dead 
giveaway that someone had enthusiastically hidden away in 
a game of hide and go seek. 

As long as there are children there will be mothers who 
somehow find out what is going on. 


SURROUNDED 


Glasses 
Glasses 
glasses everywhere yet nary a one to drink from. 

During the warm summer weather any mother with a 
growing family knows what this means. The kitchen sink 
stands as an oasis in the desert with glasses to the right and 
glasses to the left and glasses in the middle. 

A mother looks around and she feels much like General 
George Custer must have felt when he saw all those Indians 
at the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 

“‘T just can’t understand it,’’ one mother lamented. ‘“‘When 
we were kids at home we had a pail of water on a stand witha 
dipper. All during the day we dipped and drank — all from 
the same dipper. Now my girls think they can’t drink twice 
from the same glass!”’ 
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A LITTLE OR A LOT 


An egg really isn’t very big. It fits easily into the palm of 
one’s hand. For a whole day’s labor a hen produces this 
small, oval-shaped product that measures about five inches 
in circumference the small way and a little larger the longer 
way. 

A single egg isn’t significant, either. Think about it for a 
minute. A single egg 
...will only make a very small cake 
...isn’t enough for a pan of brownies or batch of cookies 
...isn’t worth getting a pan dirty to fry it in 
...is too much trouble to devil 
...won’t make a meringue 
...isn’t enough for a salad 
...will barely spread a single sandwich 
...ls too meager for a cake icing 
...is hardly enough for a single breakfast 
...makes a mighty skimpy egg nog . 

...won’t even begin to make ice cream. 
- Yes, an egg isn’t very big or very significant — until it is 
dropped on the floor! . 

One summer day we had visiting relatives and interstate 
4-H exchangees at our house. There were eight teenagers 
making cookies in the kitchen. __ 

As we adults visited inthe living room I heard significant 
sounds coming. from.the kitchen. ‘“‘They broke:an egg,” I 
said. , su i : 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to-go out and see for sure?’’ our guest 
asked. Imagine the question — and he a psychologist! If I had 
gone to the kitchen I’d have had to clean up that egg. I re- 
mained seated and the kids took care of it. 

Some things you learn in books, some things you learn by 
experience. 


OUT OF STEP 


We treasure the rare, whatever the rare might be. 

In times of famine throughout history, it was chic to be 
well-rounded. Only a few had the wealth it took to procure 
enough food to be plump. 

Now, in our times of plenty, it is admirable to be thin. The 
common people have all the food they want so plump people 
are . abundance. The thin are rare and hence greatly ad- 
mired. 

Given a choice, I am satisfied to be plump in a land of plen- 


ty. 
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COFFEE: THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


Americans drink more coffee than any other people in the 
world, and not just because they like the taste. 

A cup of coffee, ‘“‘Norwegian geritol,” in the morning starts 
the day for most Americans. Most adults rely on a cup of 
coffee to ‘‘get going”’ in the morning. 

“Come on in for a cup of coffee”’ is the standard invitation. 
It is an invitation to sharing, sharing not only the coffee but 
the moment. Over the coffee cups people share interests, 
ideas, emotions, news, all sorts of things. Coffee is a gesture 
of friendship. 

The phone rings. ‘“‘I’m having coffee on...’’, invites the par- 
ty on the other end. Now, that doesn’t mean the hostess is 
merely making a cup of coffee on Tuesday of next week as it 
may sound. That invitation means PARTY. 

When the hostess says, ‘“‘I’m having coffee for...’’ it means 
a celebration. It usually honors a special guest with a shower, 
welcome, farewell, congratulations on a success, birthday, 
anniversary, visit from out of town or any other legitimate 
excuse for a get-together. 

“‘Come for coffee after...’’ is an invitation to prolong some 
event. Friends have gone to a movie, a play, a concert or an 
athletic event. The excitement runs high and the convers- 
ation is going strong. Thus, the coffee invitation extends the 
joy for a longer time. 

‘‘There will be coffee after the meeting,’’ is an advertise- 
ment of sorts. It gives added appeal to an event. It means 
there will be fellowship after the business. 

Coffee is a reward for when the ironing is done, after the 
floor is scrubbed. Coffee is relaxing, soothing. It offers the 
drinker an excuse to sit and rest and relax. 

Coffee is a beverage made by combining boiling water and 
little brown beans? Hardly! Coffee is an American institution 
— one of the nicest ones we have! 


‘“‘We ran 69 plays in the game tonight,’’ our son proudly 
proclaimed. 

Isn’t that wonderful! 

And that same kid who could keep track of all those 69 plays 
is the same kid who came home with five socks in his gym 
bag. 
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WHO NEEDS CRYSTAL BALLS? 


I can accurately predict one part of each and every family 
dinner staged during the year. It does not matter whether it is 
the annual Christmas dinner, the Fourth of July picnic, 
Easter dinner or Thanksgiving at Grandmother’s house. The 
holidays may differ but one ritual of a family gathering never 
changes. 

The women folks have picked up all the dirty dishes and are 
in the process of washing and drying all of them or just those 
that won’t fit in the dishwasher. The sink is full of nice, hot 
sudsy water. 

It is at that time that someone — anyone — will come along 
and desperately NEED a drink of water. Someone will ab- 
solutely not be able to wait for a drink of water. 

This has never failed in 30 years of family gatherings for 
me. I have kept track. It has been my own personalresearch 
project. I can predict it adequately without benefit of crystal 
ball or tea leaves. 


LOGICAL INNOCENCE 


‘How in the world do you manage to get so dirty?”’ I nag- 
ged a daughter when she came home from grade school on a 
fine spring day. ‘‘Your clothes are absolutely filthy!”’ 

‘‘Well, it wasn’t from sliding into home plate,”’ she said and 
before I had a chance to commend her for her restraint or 
even smile in approval she added, ‘‘Because I didn’t even get 
up to bat!”’ 


HUSH 


Women are always listening. They listen 
— for the sound of the baby turning in the crib; 
— for the chatter of small voices coming from the sand pile; 
— for the screech of the school bus brakes when it comes to 
the end of the lane; 
— for the cough or cry in the night; 
— for the stocking-footed padding of young folks home from 
the party; 
— for the mailman with a college acceptance; 
— for the phone call with good news about a job; 
— for the strains of Lohengrin’s wedding march; 
— for the car in the driveway at holiday time; 
— for the ‘‘ ‘Nite, ‘nite, Gramma.”’ 
Women spend their whole lives listening. 
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PURE PANIC 


Panic is what hits when you open your purse and you don’t 
see your shopping list. You reach down one side, then down 
the other side. Then you open it wider and start moving 
things around. Finally you start emptying it by taking out the 
cosmetic case, sun glasses, check book, billfold, combs, 
brushes, last Sunday’s church bulletin, the yarn you want to 
match, your circle program book and three different packs of 
gum. Then it is empty. 

7 Pure panic is when you know you left your shopping list at 
ome. 

The psychological thrust is something else. The mind goes 
blank without the security blanket of that list. You can’t 
remember a single, solitary thing you planned to get. 

You know you have been living right if there is someone at 
home you can reach by telephone to read the list to you. But 
the lucky stars are so seldom out for things like that. 

‘What was it Julie had to have so badly for school? Was it 
reeds for the clarinet, or thread for sewing or typewriter cor- 
rection paper? 

What size batteries did Dave say his transistor radio 
takes? Which shaving cream is it that Dad likes — and which 
brand did he tell you never to get again?,’ I wonder to myself. 

‘Was it baking soda or baking powder we are out of? Did I 
need cat food or was it kitty litter? What did I need for that 
new salad I said I’d bring to the family dinner?’ I ponder 
further. 

‘Do I have something at the cleaners or was it someone’s 
shoes at the repair shop? Did Dale place that order at Sears 
or Wards or Penneys?’ 

The mind races around and around and stops nowhere. Of 
course, aS soon as you get home and look at the list it all 
comes back — just like instant replay, but by that time it is 
too late. 


Nuts and bolts, 

Zerks and springs, 
Pliers, screw driver, 
Washers and ‘‘o”’ rings. 


Staples and wire, 
Sticks and stones, 
Chaff and seeds, 
Bird eggs and bones. 
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BREATHES THERE A WOMAN? 


There is a wonderful woman who: 

...lets her nine-year-old watch late movies on television on 
school nights. 
...has roast beef, gravy, mashed potatoes, fruit salad, but- 
tered brussels sprouts, scalloped corn, French bread and ap- 
ple pie with ice cream every day for dinner. 
...can easily whip up a black skirt for her daughter after 
school and before the band concert. 
...washes clothes all the time so all the towels are clean and 
dry. 
_ ...never gets cross — even about honey spilled on her carpet. 
...1S glad to spend her grocery money on new baseballs. 
...lets her seven-year-old play with her new purse and use 
any of the makeup in it. 
...never nags her children to practice music lessons. 
...lets her kids take pop and potato chips to eat while they 
read in bed. 
...can pull three dozen cupcakes out of a magic hat. 
..doesn’t mind scrounging under the bed for stray under- 
wear and socks. 
...1S glad to have a chance to carry out the garbage. 
...likes to rake the yard and weed the garden all by herself. 
...1S more than happy to wash water spots off the mirrors 
three times a day. 
...doesn’t care how many friends the kids bring home with 
them for supper. 

There is such a woman. You all know her. She’s SOME- 
BODY ELSE’S MOTHER! 


Kye REVERSAL re 


Jule spent a morning with her grandmother while I was at 
the beauty parlor getting an overhaul job. 

When I stopped to pick her up, she took a good look at the 
new coiffure and remarked, ‘‘My, but you’re getting a lot of 
gray hairs, Mother.”’ 

“I know I am. And do you know who is making them gray 
for me? It is little girls like you who give mothers gray 
hairs,’’ I chided. 

My white-haired mother jumped at this golden opportunity. 

‘‘And just look at me,” she told her adoring granddaughter. 
‘Just look at what your mother did to me!” 
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RELATIVELY SPEAKING 


; ‘“‘When a man sits with a pretty girl for an hour, it seems 
like a minute, but let him sit on a hot stove for a minute and 
? longer than an hour. That’s relativity”, says Albert Eins- 

ein. 

We all know that technically a minute is a space of time 
made up of 60 seconds. Equally well, we all know that a 
minute can go quickly or it can drag, depending on the situa- 
tion. 

‘“‘This cake should be ready to come out of the oven in just a 
minute,’”’ could mean one minute, or five or ten. On a busy 
Sunday morning this extra minute or five could mean the 
difference between the middle or the front pew. 

The telephone rings for the man of the house. ‘‘He’ll be here 
in a minute,”’ you say and yet you don’t know how long it will 
really take for him to shut off the tractor and come across the 
yard. Often you wish he would take an extra minute to take 
off his overshoes before he comes tracking across the floor to 
the phone. 

The kids can make an errand to Grandma’s house in 15 sec- 
onds on the day when she’s made doughnuts. The trip back 
home takes several minutes as they explore the yard between 
the two houses. 

The phrase ‘‘one minute to go”’ ina ball game rarely means 
another 60 seconds of play. A minute can be mighty short 
when the score is tied in the last half of the ninth and someone 
hits a home run. It’s a long time to try to hold a three-point 
lead in a basketball game. It takes a long time to run out the 
remaining minute on the clock during a football game. 

Ask for help setting the table or emptying the garbage and 
we hear, ‘‘Wait a minute until I finish this chapter.’’ If the 
chapter only took a minute, chances are the reader was too 
intrigued to even know when one chapter ended and the other 
began. If it was early in the chapter, it took much longer than 
a minute to complete. 

There is the gardening minute that lasts nearly until noon- 
time; the minute on the phone with a friend that stretches 
out; the minute nap that goes into deep sleep, but the longest 
minutes of all are spent in the dentist chair. 


PEG RSE 


If you drop a wet dish cloth on top of them, your son 
won’t be so likely to take his favorite jeans out of the clothes 
hamper. 
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CATTLE WITH EAR 


those steers for my very own. 
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‘We give you one every year,” they patiently try to ex- 
plain. ‘‘But you don’t take care of it and it dies.”’ 

Oh, the diseases that strike my particular steers. They 
have been known to die of pneumonia, clostradium 
perfrigens, bovine rhino-trachitis, bovine viral diarrhea, 
acidosis, peritonitis, urinary calculi and bloat. (My son went 
to the State University to be able to tell me all that). One time 
they tried to tell me one died of samonella typhae and I 
believed them until they told me that was typhoid fever. 

It was my steer that got its leg caught in the chute when 
they were ‘‘pouring’’ them and had to be shot. One of my 
steers had a heart attack while they were chasing it down the 
lane towards the loading chute. I got close that time. My 
Steers have shipping fever and hoof rot. They choke them- 
selves reaching through holes in the board fence. They get 
struck by lightning. They ‘‘just die’. 

Tired of listening to my nagging, they agreed to ear tag 
a steer for me one year. That magical bit of metal hanging 
from its ear kept the animal safe. It ate and ate and grew fat. 
When the time came it went to slaughter and I went to the 
bank with a smile on my face and a check in my hand. 

We all learned something that year. I learned that ear-tag- 


ged cattle don’t die and the guys learned not to ear tag steers 
for anyone. 


-<-- O---- 


I married a real do-it-yourselfer. Everytime I ask him to do 
something, he says ‘“‘Do it yourself.” 


It is a sign of growing up when children want Cracker 
Jacks more for the carmel corn than for the surprise inside 
the box. 
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LET SOMEBODY ELSE HOLD THE HEIFER 


Our neighbor is one of the most easy-going pleasant per- 
sons one would ever hope to meet. He knocked at the door ona 
pleasant spring day and asked if he could borrow our hy- 
podermic needle. It seems he was giving shots to some of his 
cattle and the needle broke and he didn’t have any replace- 
ments at home. 

I gave him the needle our guys use and started a pleasant 
conversation discussing such things as, ‘‘Do you suppose 
Spring is really here?”’ ‘‘Sure hope the snows are all done for 
this year.’’ Won’t be long until you fellas are in the field.”’ 
‘‘What did you think of that basketball game?”’ 

After several moments of such idle chatter, he slowly 
remarked, ‘‘Well, I better go now. Those guys are holding the 
heifer for me.’’ 

When one is pressured, keyed-up and frustrated, it is a 
good idea to let someone else hold the heifer for a while until 
you can get the proper perspective once again. 


IF THERE IS A WILL, THERE IS A WAY 


Our son, The Appetite, has various ways of getting food. 

‘Say, Mom, can I have half a grapefruit for breakfast in 
the morning?’’ he wanted to know. 

‘Sure, of course you can.’’ 

“Oh, good,”’ he said and then reasoned, ‘‘and, Mom, can I 
have the other half now?”’ 

On another occasion he offered to get his dad a dish of ice 
cream. 

‘“‘That would taste pretty good,’’ his father allowed. 

‘‘As long as I have the ice cream out, may I have a dish 
too?’’ he needed to know. 


Ske + Se pets od NE 


“Mom, you should see what David just brought in to show 
me!’’ Julie excitedly shouted as she ran to the den. ‘‘He found 
this great big icicle! Why, it was this long (measuring about 
two and a half feet with her arms outstretched as far as they 
would go). 

‘““And he gave me a lick!!!”’ 

My thoughts were, ‘Ick, dirty old water run off some shed 
roof.’ 

‘But she was too enthused for me to say anything like that. 
Everyone has survived icicles in spite of mothers concerns 
over dirt, germs, birds and roofs. 
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FATHERS FIX THINGS 


Fathers have two principle duties in life. One is to make a 
living. The other is more time-consuming. That is to fix 
things. 

No raintee? what is broken, ‘‘maybe Daddy can fix it’’. Not 
only is today’s father a do-it-yourselfer, he is also a do-it-for- 
everyone-elser. The more labor-saving devices one has 
around the house, the more time father must spend keeping 
them running. 

‘‘Things”’ are always breaking down. On any given day it 
might be the alarm clock, bike, roller skates, doll’s arm, 
toaster, latch on the door, back burner, water heater, hair 
dryer, car heater, porch light, bed slat, water faucet, electric 
train or humidifier. 

When toys and games break, Mothers take the easy way 
out and pass the buck. They keep hope alive by Saying, 
‘“‘“Maybe Daddy can fix it’’, rather than convince a child it is 
beyond all repair. When the highest authority says it can’t be 
fixed, it can’t be fixed. 

When it comes to their own things, wives will say, ‘‘Honey, 
will you take a look at...’’ Father then finds the object in ques- 
tion leaks, smokes, has a funny sound, is stuck, won’t work 
right, is loose, growls, hums or came apart. 

Fathers try. It is part of their masculinity to accept the 
challenge. There is nothing they won’t try to fix. Calling ina 
repairman right off the bat would be like hating football — 
just not manly. Besides, there are so many spectators: the 
kids, their mother and a neighbor who has lots of advice but 
little more knowledge than the fixer. 

Washer repairmen might be the loneliest people in town but 
they are fully equipped for their job. Pity the poor father fix- 
er who has to repair all makes and models of things with 
whatever he has in his handy dandy tool box or what he can 
find in the junk drawer. He uses coat hangers, paper clips, 
Shingles, all-purpose glue, string and rubber bands to mend, 
repair, improve, restore, remodel, replace, renovate, revive, 
convert, retouch, patch, cobble up or remedy whatever is out 
of order. 

Dads fix a lot more than just things around the house. They 
are the ones who crawl out of a warm bed on a cold night 
when their daughter’s car won’t start after the sock hop at 
school. They haul 4-H things to the fair. They are good for an 
extra ten dollar bill when the football ruptures, or someone 
needs saddle shoes or there is a good show in town. They are 
easy marks for malted milks. 

Fathers work hard at their jobs but still manage to find 
time to fix things around the house, repair egos and mend 
hearts. Dads fix lots of things. 
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WHAT’S THE RUSH? 


Parents are in a hurry for their children to grow up. They 


want them to be adept at those things which grownups can do. 
What’s the rush? There are many things children can do bet- 
ter than adults. 


Children are better than adults at: 


...eating a sandwich and leaving the crust, 

...reaching misquito bites on their back, 

... loosening a tooth with their tongues, 

...making bubbles with bubble gum, 

.. regaining their appetite between vegetable and dessert 


courses, 


...watching clouds float by, 

...pulling in a hot grounder, 

... riding the ferris wheel, 

...collecting dirt in the grids of their tennies, 
.. Naming all the state capitals, 

...aSking questions, 

... licking peanut butter off their fingers, 
...tolerating dirt, 

...catching kittens, 

...making friends with no questions asked, 
...forming snowballs, 

...lying on their stomachs to watch ants, 
...washing their face and missing their ears, 


a 
g 
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..bringing home stray dogs 


nd being good at Grandma’s house when their folks are 


one. 
They are much better at enjoying life as it is than are 


dults. 
iS 


TABLE TALK 


Mother is supposed to be queen of the kitchen. The table is 
supposed to be for eating. There are other fallacies of life, 
too. 

Big sis wants to use the kitchen table to cut out a blouse — 
as soon as her brother clears off the auto supply catalogs he 
has been studying. Little brother needs a corner of the table 
to finish his soap carving. Little sister wants a place totry a 
science experiment she learned of in school. Father decides 
to fix the screen door latch so he strews hammer, screw 
driver, pliers, nails and screws about. 

Then someone gets hungry for a bowl of cereal. Another 
one opts for cookies and milk while another chooses to make 
toast. 

Oh, it’s mother’s domain again when it is time to clean up 
or get ready for another meal! 


LIVIN’ AND LOVIN’ 


Our Julie is fun to watch on a mild spring evening. She is 
entirely uninhibited as she skips along the sidewalk, chases a 
chicken around the shed, stops to pick up and pet and talk to 
the kittens and finds a pretty stone. 

Although only a child, she has had her pressures during the 
day — getting along with her little friends, doing the best she 
can in math, following the teacher’s direction in art and then 
minding mother and a big sister at home. 

She spends part of her days on her own, in her own pur- 
suits. They don’t advance her education, develop her 
character or strengthen her muscles. Perhaps we should pull 
a switch once and let the little children teach us a lesson. We, 
too, should take time for a little livin’ and a lot of lovin’. 


ETERNAL DELIVERY 


When a woman gives birth to a baby it is said that she 
delivers a child. But it doesn’t stop there. Mothers keep right 
on delivering all through the child’s life with her. 

Mothers deliver their children to the circus, ball games, 
schools, church, concerts, 4-H and Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
meetings, the dentist and the piano teacher. 

They deliver cookies to the Brownie meeting, angel cos- 
tumes for the Christmas program, gym clothes that got left at 
home, pajamas for a last-minute slumber party, pop for the 
dance, tablecloth for the Granny Tea, overnighters that get 
homesick and pies for the bake sale. 

Mothers are in delivery for a long time. 
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INVITATION TO DISASTER 


“Let’s all stop off at our house,” is a great invitation, 
unless 
...you haven’t been to the grocery store for a week. 
..there are wet towels and dripping nylons all over the 
bathroom. 
... there is ironing piled on the dining room table. 
...the sink is full of soaking pots. 
...there is cat hair on the davenport. 
..the sewing machine is sitting out with coveralls and 
patches all over the room. 
...you have repotted plants and there is soil, sand, stones, dir- 
ty pots and your old spoon and trowel in the utility room. 
...your sinus headache is at its peak. 
...the kids fried hamburger after you left and it spattered all 
over the stove. 
...the kitchen table and counter is covered with sweaters 
spread out to dry overnight. 
...you washed the bedding but didn’t get it back on the beds. 
...the chip dip is moldy. 
...there is a tic-tac-toe game played out in the dust on the 
television set. 
...someone forgot to turn the valve so there isn’t any water. 
...your corn is throbbing. 


=f 


REMOTE CONTROL = 


Scientists predict that eventually we will be able to control 
the weather. Women do that indirectly right now. 

For rain and gusty winds, wash the windows. 

For a damp spell, spend $10 for a new haircut and set. 


For a hot spell of Indian summer pack away the shorts 

For an all-day rain, plan a barbecue and send out the in- 
vitations ahead of time. 

For a late snow, give the kids’ overshoes to the Goodwill. 

For a dead calm, wash your big, fluffy (you hope) chenille 
bedspread. 

For a sudden thaw, shell out perfectly good money to have 
the car washed in town. \ 

For an open winter, buy the kids skis or a toboggan for 
Christmas. 

See what I mean? 
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COAT HANGER CONSPIRACY 


There are some people who fear our country will be over- 
come by a foreign power. I don’t worry about that. If we are 
overcome, it will be by clothes hangers. 

They multiply. 

They cannot be stopped. 

They stick together against you. 

They are more crafty than spies from another country. 

They are everywhere. 

They are on the closet floor. 

They hang on door knobs. 

They slip behind shoe bags. 

They turn up in suitcases. 

They are under the car seat. 

They are in with dirty clothes. 

They are under the bed. 

They are on the shower rod. 

They rust away in the basement. 

They collect dust in the attic. 

They are ever with us because they are necessary. Besides 
their obvious use for hanging clothes on, they are good for 
...wiener toast sticks 
...devil’s tail for Halloween 
...hitches for toy tractors 
... garden stakes 
...back scratchers 
... butterfly net frame 
... reaching awkward places 
...opening car doors 
...cleaning stopped drains 
...the base for Christmas wreaths 
...holding the shed door shut 
...Wiring things together 
...making mobiles 
...whatever your imagination or need dictates. 

Clothes hangers may well take over our society. 


LEE SEER Be LB 


Inflation has hit everyone. While waiting in line at the 
checkout counter at Ben Franklin recently I heard a young 
customer explain, ‘“‘You know, you can get more bubble gum 
for your money if you buy these individual pieces than you 
can in a pack.” He had learned one of his first lessons in 
economics...out of necessity. 
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WONDERINGS 


Have you ever wondered why: 

A nine year old can recall Earl Campbell’s running record 
but can’t remember he is supposed to do his chores as soon as 
he gets home from school? 

Any teen-age girl is able to do her homework while talking 
on the telephone, listening to the phonograph and watching 
Gilligan’s Island on television but can’t concentrate on peel- 
ing potatoes? 

High school boys are too tired to take out the garbage but 
will fight for the chance to race 100 yards up and down the 
football field? 

Man knows what’s on the other side of the moon but can’t 
tell what’s in the back of his wife’s mind? 

A woman can hurry through a store aisle 18 inches wide 
without breaking the delicate glassware, then drive home 
and knock off a 15-foot garage door? 

School children can draw the most intricate designs for art 
class but can’t write a legible letter to their aunt? 

A teen-age boy can neatly flip a basketball through a hoop 
at the end of the court with nine other boys in the way but 
can’t hit the clothes hamper with a dirty shirt? 

Any five-year-old girl can dress and undress her doll 15 
times after supper but is too tired to put on her own pajamas? 

The pre-teen daughter never has anything to wear, but it 
takes a bigger closet to hold all that nothing. 

A man is too hurried to buy a pound of butter to take home 
but can stand at the curb and watch some poor, unfortunate 
woman trying to back away from an icy curb? 

Your fourth grader has a hard time figuring out his math 
problems but can comprehend an entire television show by 
watching the last 10 minutes? 

In this world there are many questions but few answers. 


“Half a loaf is better than none” is a fine old adage. But 
how about it when you have one white glove, one blue sock, 
one pearl earring, one shaker (salt or pepper), one dark 
nylon, one work mitt, one good overshoe and one crystal 
candleholder? 

In those cases it would be better to have none than one. 
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PICNIC PANDEMONIUM 


Summers are filled with picnics. Picnics are when families 
get together to eat, visit and look for misplaced items. When 
everyone is tired and in a hurry to get home it becomes ob- 
vious that there are some things missing. 

What are you looking for? Is it 
...a good serving spoon? 

...your favorite paring knife? 
...the little cap on the thermos jug spout? 
...one thong? 
...a Sandwich basket? 
...a plate scraper? 
...the lid for the salt shaker? 
...a transistor radio? 
...beach towels? 
... sunglasses? 
...the roaster full of dog scraps? 
...cleansing tissue? 
...suntan oil? 
...a casserole lid? 
...a dish towel? 
...a coral picnic plate? 
‘Whatever recreation is planned for picnics, some time 
must be allocated for looking for whatever is lost. 


I DARE SAY 


I can say: 
“My kids are too wiggly in church. They just won’t sit stilla 
minute.”’ 
‘““My teen-ager uses the phone entirely too much. She’s talk- 
ne and giggling to someone half the night. She cies up our 
ine.”’ 
‘““My boys have the dirtiest ears in the neighbcrhood.’’ 
“My little girl is a sloppy dish washer. She drips all over 
the floor.”’ 
“Our boy has a hot temper that flares up too much.”’ 
“TI wish my kids would learn to use a handkerchief.”’ 
“Our son has the grimiest hands. It looks like he never 
washes them or else he stands too far away from the soap.”’ 
My kids can make a perfectly clean house look like a pig 
pen in 20 minutes.’’ 
= a boy can’t hit the broad side of a barn with a baseball 
at. 
I can say all those things and a whole lot more — but you 
had better not say those same things!!!! 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


Interstate highways are fine for getting people and pro- 
ducts from one place to another in a quick, convenient man- 
ner. But they are dull, dull, dull. A string of vehicles going 
one way, meeting a string of vehicles coming from the other 
way is monotonous. With the wide highways, medians and 
ditches, the land is far removed from the traveler. 

Pleasant trips include pretty scenes one finds off the beaten 
path. A quiet pasture, a green grove of trees, cattle standing 
in the creek, ducks floating under the bridge, a hawk sitting 
on the telephone wires, a deer running across the alfalfa, 
colts trying out new stilt legs, a gopher sitting on an aban- 
doned porch, wild roses in the ditch, crimson vines climbing a 
windmill tower, lilacs blooming where a house once stood, a 
turtle sunning itself on a log, cherries ripening in the shelter- 
belt or black-faced lambs chasing one another are treasures 
one finds on the side roads. 

A drive down the country road is an adventure. One might 
be delayed while a mother duck escorts her family to the 
pond across the road. A tree may have blown down in the 
night storm and you are the first traveler to come along. A 
youngster may be herding milk cows in the ditch. 

Country roads were not laid out by engineers. They are full 
of surprises. They will skirt around a hill and dip down in a 
draw. They will follow rivers and jog on county lines. One 
never knows what will be around the next bend in the road or 
at the crest of the hill. 

Some hasten down the highways, others linger along the 


byways. 
se (Xo : 
grY Soe 
' ROSES ARE RED 


Red roses in the store windows. Red roses on Valentine’s 
Day cards. There was a day when I yearned for red roses. I 
was young then and longed for the extravagance of a bouquet 
of long-stemmed red roses that would certainly assure me I 
was loved. But there was no money for red roses. 

Now there would be money for red roses but I don’t want 
any. They aren’t important any more. I have memories of 
many Valentine’s Days past. Some were on February 14 and 
others were not. I can live again the ‘“‘good old days’’ of love 
given and love received in my mind and in my heart. They 
are more valuable than the most expensive of cut flowers. 

There was a time when I needed to be shown. Now I know. 
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A LITTLE LIGHT MAGIC 


“Plug it in and we’ll see what happens,” the repairman 
says. You know what happens — the machine works per- 
fectly! 

“Now, honey, it can’t be that bad,”’ your ever-lovin’ hus- 
band consoles and adds, ‘‘let me give it a try and see what 
happens. You know what happens — the appliance works 
perfectly ! 

‘‘What seems to be the trouble, Mom?”’ a son inquires and 
suggests, ‘‘Here, let me try it and see what happens.”’ You 
know what happens — it works perfectly! 

It happens every time. A machine or an appliance will die 
for the homemaker, only to come to life when someone is 
called in. What brings about the change? Elves? 
Leprechauns? Trolls? Fairies? Gnomes? The good folks? 

Who knows? Who cares? The thing works perfectly! 


YOU GUESS 
What has: 


a flashlight 
some cleansing tissue 
a stub pencil 
a packet of salt from a drive-in 
a soured baby bottle 
an old lipstick, melted 
a color 
a colored bird feather 
a rumpled road map 
a marbled rock 
a piece of broken mirror 
a comb with teeth missing 
a couple of books of matches 
an old windshield scraper 
a wilted wild flower 
the good pen 
a rain bonnet 
a nylon stocking with a run 
—but no gloves 
Give up? A glove compartment in a car. 


isd Rae 


The last day of school comes and you put all the children’s 
colors together and find there are lots of blue-violet ones but 
few blue or red ones. 
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SHOPPING: COUNTRY STYLE 


‘Going to town” always has been and always will be a pro- 
duction of sorts to rural families. In the ‘‘good old days” of 
my youth going to town was a social event as well as an eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Farm families went to town to do their ‘‘trading”’ and trad- 
ing is what it was. Country folks loaded up their produce — 
cream, milk, eggs, seasonal crops and crates of chickens and 
headed off for town. 

They would deliver their commodities to the various pro- 
duce stations where they were weighed, sorted, graded, 
tested and paid for. The money would then be taken to the 
stores and spent for kerosene, groceries, yard goods and sup- 
plies needed on the farm. Often eggs and dairy products were 
taken directly to the grocery store and traded for staples. 

There was a relaxed, almost festival-like atmosphere in 
town as folks finished their business and gathered in the 
stores and along the streets to visit. Young children played 
hide-and-go-seek in the doorways of buildings and in the 
alleys. Girls met their friends around the cosmetic and jewe- 
Iry counters in the dime stores. Local swains stood at the 
street corners to watch the girls go by. Everyone had an ice 
cream cone to eat on the way home. 

A trip to town is still a production. It matters not who is 
making the expedition (and that is what it amounts to when 
all is said and done). News that someone has to go to town 
spreads around the farm as fast as poison ivy burn. People 
come from all corners of the farm with their requests. It soon 
becomes evident that everyone needs something. 

It does lead to diversity for the town-bound individual will 
be asked to stop at the courthouse for a driver’s 
manual...pick up a navy blue zipper, 14 inches long.....get a 
prescription filled...stop by the bakery for hamburger 
buns...drive out to the veterinary clinic for vaccine...pick up 
an extra half gallon of milk...get a coat at the dry 
cleaners...swing by the Ford dealer for a gasket...take a book 
back to the library and pay the overdue fine...see if the order 
is in at Wards, Penneys or Sears...go down to the elevator for 
a big bag of dog food...choose a birthday card for Grand- 
ma...see if the pictures are done...get pink napkins for the 
shower...ask Mary to mix up a quart of paint...match some 
thread...see if Marv has good lettuce...take a cattle check to 
the bank. 

Going to town nas been, is now and perhaps will continue to 
be a big event in the day down on the farm. 
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‘‘Just for tonight.” 


Ever hear that conversation 
at your house? 


What was it? 


Children find all kinds of creatures in their lives. They live 
nearer the earth than we adults and so they see much more of 
the animal life that we pass over lightly. 


It is children who see the lost kittens under the bales of 
Straw in the hay mow. They are the ones who discover pup- 
pies huddling in the trash pile around the street light on the 
corner. They are the ones who are down in the dirt making 
friends with snakes and frogs and other less domesticated 
“‘pets’’. 


Children make friends easily, with people and with those 
creaturs not human. They accept people and animals and 
birds and bugs with no prejudices. They have nothing against 
a garter snake and can’t see why mothers get so funny about 
things like that. They love all kinds of rodents. It is only snob- 


by adult females who make a class distinction between ger- 
bils and field mice. 


Children legitimately find these breathing bodies and they 
sneakily ‘‘find”’ some of them by running through the 
pasture, crawling through the culvert, climbing board 


fences, wriggling through brush piles, scaling rock piles and 
wading across a creek. 
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They bring them home hoping to find a home within the 
home. They are put into glass jars with holes in the lid, fish 
bowls covered with nylon net secured with a rubber band, tall 
cardboard boxes, wire cages hastily constructed from an old 
screen door, pails with a little water and a big rock in the bot- 
tom, boxes piled high with old pajamas, ‘‘houses’’ made of 
hay bales and a doll clothes basket lined with a receiving 
blanket. 

According to a child, no living thing is going to be any trou- 
ble. Never mind that its primary diet is flies and it is in the 
middle of February in South Dakota. Never mind that it dotes 
on fresh-caught mice. Never mind that it is young and 
lonesome for its own family and needs warm milk from an 
eye dropper every three hours day and night. Mothers can fix 
all that. 

‘‘Just for tonight.’’ Who are you kidding, Mother? Unless 
you can argue a case like a Supreme Court justice, you have 
an addition to the family. With a little luck you can zero in on 
the child’s sympathetic nature and convince your offspring 
that the ‘‘pet’’ is really a wild creature and wants to be with 
his own mother and father and sisters and brothers in its own 
little home outdoors. 

You can perhaps convince the child to give the newly found 
treasure to his best friend as a display of loyalty but then you 
risk losing a friend — his mother. And besides, she could 
retaliate later. 

You can hope to patiently wait out the situation. The 
grasshopper that was so interesting today can be dumped out 
for the caterpillar they will find tomorrow. 

We wonder about the close kinship between children and all 
living things. Could it be that they are so fresh from God? 


Tiny vesheen pape eee,” 


The phone rang in a farm home at mid-morning on a Satur- 
day. There was a definite male voice at one end and a little 
girl’s shy answers at the other. 

“Hello there,’’ said the husky voice. ‘‘Do you have the 
dishes all done?”’ 

owes,’ 

‘Is the house all cleaned up?”’ 

ONC 

“That’s good to hear. I’m your pastor and I’m going to the 
hospital this afternoon to see your mother. She will be glad to 
hear the dishes are all done and the house is cleaned up. 
That’s good, girls.”’ 
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COMMERCIAL BREAK 


‘Wait til the commercial.’’ Sound familiar? Those words 
ring out in households the length and breadth of our land. Oh, 
the things that are done during the commercial breaks of 
television programs! 

Youngsters find current events, outline history, work math 
problems, put away their overshoes, brush their teeth, put on 
their pajamas, let the cat out, have a drink of milk and pick a 
fight with their brother during the commercials. 

Older children in the family make dates, shampoo their 
hair, unload the dishwasher, break dates, have cokes, make 
popcorn, put pizza in the oven, practice their solo, work on 
book reports and run over to their friend’s house during the 
commercial. 

Adults get out the pretzels, make coffee, call committee 
people, let the cat in, go to the bathroom, find the scissors, put 
the children to bed, turn off the porch light, address a birth- 
day card, take the next day’s meat out of the freezer, take the 
garbage out, put a load of clothes in the dryer and load the 
dishwasher during commercials. 

Many things get done during the commercials. People even 
talk to one another during commercials! 


GRANDMAS LIKE GOOD EATERS 


_ “‘Tlike to have your kids come — they’re such good eaters,”’ 
Is one of the highest compliments grandmothers pay their 
offspring. All grandmothers like to see their children heartily 
partake of the fare they provide when visiting. 

No child is too chubby for Grandma — ‘‘He’ll outgrow it’’, 
they say. Thin, wiry children are a challenge. 

Cooking and lavishing food on their families is Grandma’s 
way of saying ‘“‘I love you. I’m glad you came.”’ The richer 
and the fancier food the more she means it. And when one has 
gone all-out to prepare such a lavish spread of love it is heart- 
warming to see it heartily received. 

The success of a visit to Grandma’s is summed up when she 
can tell her friends of the visit and how she enjoyed having 


ne children there because, ‘‘they’re such good eaters, you 
now.” 


When someone spots a pie cooling on the counter of this 
household they immediately surmise, ‘‘Are we going to the 
church for supper tonight?” 
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WINTER WALK 


Farm folks do a lot of walking during a Dakota blizzard as 
it roars across the prairies with its own particular fury. They 
don’t actually go outside for a walk — all the walking is done 
indoors. There are footprint paths on the carpets from win- 
dow to window. 

Farmers check out the north window to see how deep the 
drifts are out by the shelterbelt. They return to check 
periodically to see if there is a greater accumulation of snow 
and to check the drifting to see if there has been a wind shift. 

They check out the east window to see if there is a sign of 
clearing in the morning, and the west windows are vantage 
points for afternoon weather checks to see if there is a hint of 
the red sunset heralding a change. 

South windows at our house afford a view to the feed lot and 
pastures that are vital in this operation. The menfolks watch 
the cattle and the womenfolks watch the menfolks as they 
care for the cattle and do the other chores that are always 
necessary. 

Children look out the windows to see what everyone else is 
looking at. They stand there to watch the panes frost up with 
their warm breath. 

Everyone watches out the windows to see if the storm is 
lessening or increasing in its vengeance; to make sure all the 
outbuildings are secure — there are no doors loosened and 
banging in the wind; to make sure the livestock is not getting 
out by walking over snow-covered fences; to see if there is 
anything going by on the road, or check to see if there are any 
signs of life at the neighbors. 

Window to window, there is an ever-changing view of a 
stormy day in Winter. 


‘‘A blizzard is when you 
make popcorn at 10 o’clock — 
in the morning’’, explains 
Jeanne Reiff, the gal who 
changes the oil in my hair 
each week. 


Maybe old-fashioned 
Vick’s Vapo Rub in the blue 
jar isn’t helpful in curing the 
common cold, but at least it 
smells like you are trying! 


ORCHARDS OF THE HEART 


“I suppose there is hardly a man who has not an apple 
orchard tucked away in his heart somewhere,’’ says 
Christopher Morley. We are among the fortunate peoples of 
the world who have known apple orchards. The smell of the 
windfallen apples rotting in the warmth of an autumn sun is 
one of the best smells in the world as fas as I am concerned. 

But I enjoy the apple orchard all year long. I truly enjoy 
mowing in and around the trees. I like it in the spring when 
the blossoms are full and the smell so good and one can look 
upward to a pink and blue and white universe. I am pleased 
later when the blossoms have fallen and I ride over a pink 
carpet. 

I like mowing out there in the summer for the shade is deep 
and cool and sheltering from the hot sun overhead. It is plea- 
sant for the grass smells fresh and green and moist under 
those trees. Yes, green is a smell, too. 

But still the autumn is my favorite time when the heady 
smell of ripe fruit rises up to meet the nostrils. The promise of 
the spring and the growth of the summer are in the maturity 
of the season — the climax on an autumn day of fulfillment. 


— 
a Es 
SUNSHINE AND LOVE Cw 


A cold front moved into the area during a March rain. The 
trees gradually became coated with layer after layer of freez- 
ing rain. The slow accumulation of ice made the branches 
hang low with their heavy burden. Most of the branches bent 
under the load, some of them even hung to the ground. A few 
oad not stand the strain and broke under the weight of their 

oad. 

Soon the spring sun came out and the warmth began to melt 
the ice, releasing the trees from their stress. 

It is that way in our lives at times. Everyday cares about 
the health of our loved ones, the work we are trying to do, con- 
cern over financial situations and other personal problems 
beset us and we feel the weight of them. People, too, can even 
break if put under enough strain. 

The faithful folks bear up through stress, knowing the 
sunshine will come through for them. The Good Lord sends 
the sunshine to release the trees from their icy burden and He 
sends His love to His children to release them from their 
earthly cares. 
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GOING MY WAY? 


Bells clang and red lights flash to remind us to wait at the 
crossing for the train to pass by. Since there is little else to do 
during the wait, we watch the cars as they pass by. 

They are of many colors. Some of them are green, some are 
gold, some have rusted to a brown, some of them are black 
and there is the traditional little red caboose. The cars also 
come in different shapes. There are the round cars that haul 
liquids, flat cars for automobiles and machinery, rectangular 
cars for grain, for instance. 

The cars all carry cargoes of varying worth. Some carry 
coal, others oil, grains, machines — products from our land 
and from our human production. 

As the train passes, we look down the track. There we see 
other box cars sitting alongside the tracks on the sidings. 
Those cars are idle. Some of them are filled with cargo wait- 
ing for a place to go. Others are just empty. 

We people are rather like the cars of the train. We are all 
different sizes and shapes. Some are young, some admit to 
being middle-aged, others are proud to be old. We are either 
too thin or too fat — no one admits to being just right. We are 
individuals with varying talents — some can sing, some can 
knit and some can wash dishes. 

Like the box cars of the train, some are on the move and 
some are just sitting around. You know what makes the 
difference between the cars that are on the go down the 
tracks and those that are sitting on the siding? The engine! 

Trains have to have an engine to pull them down the tracks. 
It is the engine that gives the train the power and the momen- 
tum to go where it is destined to go. 

We as varying individuals need a single, powerful leader- 
ship if we are to go along our lives as we should. The power 
that we need to be useful persons is supplied by God. If we are 
hooked up to Him, like box cars are hooked up to the engine, 
then we, too, can be useful in our society. 

We can then fulfill His destiny for us — no matter how long 
or how short our journey might be. 


Speco BEG ROBY 


WANTED: Spring, Urgently needed by farmers, winter- 
weary homemakers and the general public. Will accept deliv- 
ery any day now. 
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THRILLS BY THE BOX 


The mailbox at the end of the driveway 
holds thrills that nothing else can equal. 


F TRY 
Vy 
N\ Hh 
It contains all kinds of things — drama in the highest 
degree, romance, happiness, sorrow, disappointment, hopes 
realized, annoyances, laughter, birth, death, elation, 
despair, triumph, and always the charm of the unexpected. 

No day is so drab the coming of the mailman does not lift 
one’s spirits. What did he leave? Good news or bad? Will it 
brighten our day or depress us? Is the handwriting familiar 
or intriguingly new? Every trip to the mailbox is like going to 
a birthday party or Christmas dinner. What will be there for 
me to open? 

Will there be a letter from a friend? An invitation to a par- 
ty? An item in the newspaper about the passing of a friend or 
relative? A new catalog? This month’s favorite magazine? A 
new book? 

Will there be a free sample? Have I won a prize? Nothing 
but bills? Good news that someone is coming to visit? 

Every day there is something new. It might be just a circu- 
lar with a picture of a farmer plowing or birds that can be cut 
out and tacked on the bulletin board. 

Whatever, the mailbox stands for surprises. 


LITTLE JOYS 4 


a former neighbor girl had ‘“‘come home” and we were 
visiting one day. ‘‘I remember we had a scavenger hunt at 
your house one time,”’ she recalled. 

‘‘Here? At our house?’’ I asked because I couldn’t remem- 
ber that event. 

‘Oh, yes,”’ she went on. ‘‘I remember it was when we were 
little kids and I came here with my mother and you had this 
scavenger hunt for all of us. And the prize was a package of 
caramels in the mail box.”’ 

I didn’t then, nor do I now, remember that scavenger hunt. 
It was no doubt a diversionary effort to give the mothers a lit- 
tle more visiting time at an afternoon coffee party. 

The point is, it was such a little thing...a bag of caramels in 
the mail box. And yet that girl (and maybe more of those 
youngsters ) thought it was fun and remembered it for years. 


It takes so very little to make people happy and manufac- 
ture memories. 
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HOW MUCH FOR A MIRACLE? 


“That will be $56.97,’’ the druggist said almost 
apologetically, and then he added, ‘“‘They have gone up twice 
in price since you bought them the last time.”’ 

He seemed a little surprised at my cheery attitude when I 
gladly paid the bill. Too high? When is $56.97 too high for a 
miracle? That bottle of 1,000 dilatin capsules represented a 
miracle to me. 

My mind went back to that pre-Christmas day when our 
vivacious high school freshman daughter suddenly fell off the 
chair in a convulsion. I will never forget the terror that 
clutched our hearts as we watched helplessly. 

I recall well the long days of waiting for the results of many 
tests. When you are thinking ‘brain tumor’ it is easy to accept 
epilepsy. With correct diagnosis and proper medication, our 
daughter has been able to lead a beautifully active and nor- 
mal life. 

Who wouldn’t gladly pay $5 a month to have a child be able 
to be a cheerleader, play in the band, act in the school plays, 
edit the school newspaper, be valedictorian, graduate and go 
to college to be in Angel Flight, on the Hobo Day committee, 
play in the bands, dance all night for dystrophy, experience 
both dorm and apartment living, graduate once again, be 
married, have a job, have a child? 

Through some miracle, a drug was discovered that could 
isolate abnormal brain cells and contain them so they would 
not affect the surrounding cells. That’s what it has to have 
been — a miracle. 

We who live in this great land called America know so 
many miracles we take them for granted. We are surrounded 
by them. But they are no less miracles. 


SPRING CANVAS 


The Great Artist of the Universe changes the world in 
spring. 

March looks like a gigantic sketch. Pen and ink, pencil or 
charcoal could have been the mediums He used. It is a land 
made up of outlines in somber shades of gray and black. 

April brings a touch of watercolor in the scenery. There is 
the faintest touch of pink on some of the branches; pastel 
blues color the lakes and the skies and there is a subtle shad- 
ing of green on the land. 

May bursts forth as a full-color canvas of oil paints in a 
wide spectrum of colors. 
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PARABLE OF THE 


PINK GERANIUM 


Dave came home from church one Mother’s day with his 
arms filled with geraniums — blooming plants carefully 
wrapped in checkered gingham florist paper. It was his offer- 
ing to his grandmothers and his mother on their special day. 

Mine was the pink geranium. It centered the dining table 
for many days as I thought of the earthiness of a geranium. It 
is an unpretentious plant. It is a kitchen plant rather than a 
parlor decoration. Geraniums are like the prairie women who 
treasure them on their windowsills and in their summer gar- 
dens. 

The generations of South Dakota prairie women are like 
those geranium plants. They are the grandmothers — the 
sturdy, upright stalk of the hardy plant. They are the ones 
who knit sweaters and scarves and mittens to keep their 
loved ones warm. They are the ones who make the lefsa and 
the pfeffernuts and the fattingman. They can patch coveralls 
and darn socks. They are the ones who can start African 
violet plants from a leaf and always have a spare one to take 
to the hospital. 

Mothers are the fragrant, musky leaves. They are the ones 
who sew on buttons. They can design neat Halloween cos- 
tumes and outfits for cheerleading. They are the females who 
prepare low-calorie desserts for their friends and cut 
cholesterol out of their husband’s meals. They are the per- 
sons who can always take you where you need to go and have 
cookies on hand when you forget to tell them about treats. 

The plant is brightened by the buds — the little girls in our 
lives. They are the ones who make cookies and messes in the 
kitchen at the same time. They draw pictures for birthday 
cards. They learn pieces for Sunday School programs and 
recite them loudly so everyone can hear. They can melt you 
with a kiss and a hug around the neck. 

Under all of this is the roots — the spreading fellowship of 
the Christian spirit that binds all womankind in heart and 
mind. All of this is nourished by the soil. Soil — the gift of God 
for all his living things. 

We are all kin, we are all one in the fellowship and loving 
grace of God our father who nourishes our roots and en- 


courages our growth with the light of His redeeming love and 
forgiveness. 
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OVER THERE 


Some people like to live in the mountains; others prefer to 
live near the sea. Those of us here like living on the plains. 

There is a wonderful spot we all want to inhabit. It surely 
must be grand because of all the marvelous things that hap- 
pen there. That place is ‘‘over there’. You know: 

“Over there”’ towards the north where the rain is going. 

“Over there”’ in the valley where the blizzard winds aren’t 
so strong. 

“Over there’’ on the hillside where the frost stays away 
longer in the autumn. 

““Over there’”’ where they got that good shower last week. 

“Over there’”’ towards the west where the sun is already 
shining to dry up the hay fields. 

‘““Over there”’ where they didn’t get any hail. 

“Over there”’ where the land rolls just right. 

Yes, things always look better ‘‘over there’’. But right here 
is ‘‘over there’’ to someone else. 


POINT OF VIEW 


Farm folks look to the sky early in the growing season and 
see large flocks of sea gulls following the men as they plow 
the fields. ‘Aha,” we think, ‘it surely must be spring for the 
gulls are back to follow the furrows to pick up choice worms 
and grubs turned over by the plow.’ 

Perhaps the gulls fly around and similarly conjecture, 
‘Aha, it surely must be spring. See all those people down 
there on the ground poking around for the first signs of 
asparagus and rhubarb.’ 
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‘“‘God’s love is as refreshing as a burlap-wrapped jug of 
water in a hay field,’ the new minister told us and im- 
mediately we knew he was one of our kind of people. 
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THE PARABLE 
OF THE HAY BALER 


The hay meadow stretches out ahead — a green expanse of 
grasses waving in the prairie winds. The mower cuts a swath 
through it. The individual blades of grass pass behind it, each 
one overlapping the one cut before it. 

The stems of grass are bunched together into a windrow 
that stretches the length of the field as the rake does its task. 

The hay baler moves over the windrows, gathering up the 
blades of grass and binding them into a nice, round package 
which is neatly bound up. 

The grasses are like the days of our lives. They pass by, one 
after the other, often overlapping. They are gathered into 
months and years, much as the rake makes the windrows. 

Then the Lord, working as the hay baler, gathers up all 
those days and binds them together and they become our 
lives. 


JUNE IS HUMMING 


June is stretching over the prairie countryside. Hay fields 
are “‘a-drone” with the hum of the honey bee among the 
clover blossoms and the farmer’s tractor as it pulls the 
mower through the lush green grasses of the fields. 

Such a rare June day is FELT as the sun grows warmer 
and warmer as it rises in the heavens. It is SEEN as the 
grasses roll into swaths when the cutting bar passes over 
them. It is SMELLED as the heady, unmistakable scent of 
newly-mown hay steals over the countryside. 

This is the first of the harvest as the bee collects for his hive 
and the farmer cuts for his barn. The grown season is new, 
fresh, alive. It is the first stirring of the season of harvests, 
the work of storing away that which God has provided in the 


summer as food and protection and sustenance against the 
winter. 
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There are three kittens in the old milk can down in the barn 
but don’t tell anyone. Let them all have the same joy of dis- 
covery you had. 
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THE “T” IS SILENT 


Head, heart, hands and 
health are the four parts of 
the 4-H clover. There is 
another integral part of the 
program that starts with a 
‘‘t”’ and that is for tears. 

There are tears of frustra- 
tion when a youngster works 
with an animal that just 
won’t lead, when the varnish 
won’t dry and the green 
beans do, when seams 
pucker and cookies burn. 

There are tears of pride 
when the judges pass out the 
blue and purple ribbons and 
some of them are theirs. 

Then there are the tears of regret when that sutbborn steer, 
that obstinate pig or that frisky sheep must be sold. Attach- 
ments are strong and it is hard to part with a friend — even if 
it is a four-legged one. 


GROW OR DIE 


Last fall we dug our bulbs and stored them away in the 
basement. They were dired and dormant during the winter. 
In spring we brought those bulbs out and we planted them. 

Had we left them stored away thwy would have been use- 
less and eventually would have died. We would not have en- 
joyed the blossoms and the fragrance they produced in the 
summer. 

Talents, like bulbs, must be planted. They must be invested 
where they will grow. In storing them away one finds they, 
like the bulbs, will not multiply and produce but will die. 


peach) sans 
There’s nothing like a hungry cat under the table to make 
the homemaker clear away the dishes immediately after the 
meal. pL ote 


Children are not willing and able at the same time. When 


they are willing, they are not yet able. By the time they are 
able, they are no longer willing. 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH 


‘‘Are you bothered much by your children telling fibs?”’ one 
mother asked another. 

‘(Not so much as by their telling the truth at the wrong 
time,’’ replied the second mother. 

Children do not have to lie when they can tell 
...that mother has eight mouse traps set down in the base- 
ment waiting to catch all the mice. 
... that Dad got a letter with a window in it from the bank three 
days in a row last week. 
...that mother uses chestnut brown rinse in her hair every 
week! 
...that brother thinks his sister’s boyfriend stinks. 
...that mother’s new dress isn’t really new — it is a hand-me- 
down from a relative in Chicago. 
...that even the dog wouldn’t eat the baking powder biscuits 
they had for supper Thursday night. 
...what Dad said the other night when the cattle wouldn’t go 
in the truck. 
...that the chocolate sprinkles on top of the frosting are there 
because brother made finger holes in it. 
...that mother weighs pounds now. 
...that Dad doesn’t know how he’s going to pay for the new 
car. 
...that every clothes hamper in the house is plumb full. 
...that Grandma made those good doughnuts for lunch. 
...that Mom stuffs all the catalogs behind the piano when 
company comes. 
...that the folks were out so late on Saturday night they 
couldn’t get up in time for church on Sunday morning. 

Why should a child fib when there is so much good truth 
just waiting to be told? 


PREM SNE RS Ge 


The automatic dishwasher had another attack. It had the 
wheezing sounds of asthma, but the sluggish action seemed to 
indicate it might be suffering from hardening of the arteries. 

The machine doctor of the household managed to give it 
first aid and pull it through again. That is the last time. There 
will be no more shots of machine oil, no transfusions with the 
grease gun and no more transplant parts in that old body. 


_ It is going to be allowed to pass away quietly and be buried 
in the junk pile. 
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MAKE NO MISTAKES 


A lead pencil is a simple thing. 

It doesn’t cost much. 

It is useful. 

It is easily stored. 

Everyone knows what a pencil is. Most everyone has used a 
lead pencil for even the smallest tykes have an uncanny 
ability to find them and use them to draw pictures on the wall 
or scribble in the family Bible. 

Remember how it was when you were a kid and how nice it 
was to get a new lead pencil? If you were with your mother 
when she bought it, you got to choose your favorite color. 

It was always tipped with the nicest eraser — neat and firm 
and new. It had not yet been smudged with corrected 
mistakes. It made you so proud when you went up to the desk 
to ask the teacher if you could sharpen your pencil and it was 
for the first time. Shavings in pencil sharpeners still smell 
good to me. 

During a fall promotion, a mail order company put out a 
catalog that had a gross of pencils as one of their back-to- 
school specials. ‘Just imagine owning that many new pencils! 
That would make one feel RICH,’ I thought. Though I was 
well established as a homemaker, I ordered a box. 

There are still some in that box in the bottom drawer of the 
roll-top desk in case anyone asks. But no one does. Soon lead 
pencils will be as out of date as the coffee grinder, I am told. 
Only first graders, chemistry students and carpenters will 
use them. Insecure crossword puzzle addicts like myself will 
hang on to them, too. 

We have several pencils in the mug by the radio but they 
don’t have erasers on them. That must mean I make lots of 
mistakes. That is one of the joys of a pencil. You can be writ- 
ing along, make an error and erase it so one could hardly tell 
it was there. With a pen it is different. There is either a big, 
blotchy spot where you cross out, or there is a hole where you 
try to erase. 

There is comfort in a pencil world. You don’t make such a 
bold showing, but your mistakes aren’t so glaring either. 
When you get dull, you can be revitalized with a sharpening. 
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A decision is what you make when you can’t find anyone to 
be ‘on a committee. 
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ONLY LOANED 


God did not say that we might keep 
...red and purple and gold sunsets 
...dew on the roses 
...white, billowy clouds 
...mists over the pasture 
...snow dunes 
...whitecaps rolling ashore 
... Shafts of sunlight 
...sparkling ripples 
...purple shadows 
... Whispering winds 
...sundogs. 
He has only loaned them to us for a time. 


In the spring we are enthralled with the greening of the 
fields and meadows as the grasses respond to the rains and 
warming sun. Buds on the trees swell and break forth into 
leaf and flower. 

Summer is a world of green from the pale tones slightly 
removed from yellow to the richest shades nearing black. 
Flowers are abundant along the unmowed roadsides, the un- 
cut haylands and in yards everywhere. . 

Fall is a gaudy kaleidoscope of rich color as the leaf of ev- 
ery bush and tree has a final day of glory before drying into 
brown, papery bits of nothingness. 

In this panorama of nature, the lowly roadside weed is 
overlooked. It takes the snow cover to show off the weeds to 
their advantage. A drive or walk through the country makes 
one aware of the unique beauty of the common weed. 

What looked like brown stalk in the fall becomes a bit of 
gold grace when set against the ermine of snow on the earth. 
With that pure background, each specimen becomes a dis- 
tinct being. There are straight, sturdy stalks. The military 
regularity of the even branching and leafing is highlighted. 
The varying shapes of the seed heads are brought intp focus. 

Some weeds grow in graceful, sweeping lines. The coarse 
grasses sweeping along the same lines as the snow drifts are 
as interesting as the waves of a rolling sea. Small, feathery 
weeds take on a magical look when their dainty lines are 
further enhanced with hoarfrost. No musical comedy dancer 
ever had such spectacular costuming as this. 

Another curtain call for mankind. 
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WANTS AND NEEDS 


There are many duties for 
a farm homemaker in the 
autumn of the year. Pre- 
parations for winter are step- 
ped up and become more and 
more pressing. 

It is the time of year when 
we NEED to: 

...cook for silo fillers 

...wash windows 

...can and freeze apples, 
...‘do up”’ curtains and bed- 
ding 

...air the winter clothes 
...sew school clothes 

...dig carrots 

...clean chickens 

...pack away swimming suits 
and shorts 

...weatherstrip doors 

...wipe down cobwebs. 

But it is autumn and the 
hazy days of Indian Summer 
beckon one outdoors to enjoy 
the loveliness of the changing 
season. Surely God created 
such golden days for some- 
thing besides ironing. 


There are things we WANT 
to do: 
... take a long walk beside the 
creek 
...watch the birds as they 
migrate 
...gather weeds along the 
road 
...watch the lazy bees gather 
the last nectar 
... ride around the lake to see 
the double exposure of sky 
and trees reflected on the 
still water 
...Sit in the sun and be glad to 
be alive. 
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The frugal rural woman 
will take advantage of the 
pleasant weather and do out- 
door chores. She will tend the 
garden and pluck the last 
treasures it has to offer, 
plant bulbs that promise a 
surprise for spring, sit in the 
lawn chair to peel apples, 
sort tomatoes on the picnic 
table and repot the house- 
plants. 

Thus she takes care of her 
chores and still enjoys the 
outdoors. 


THE PARABLE OF THE CHURN 


Eight-month-old children choose strange “‘toys’’. While 
grandson Luke was visiting at our house at that age, he 
became fascinated with the old daisy churn standing on the 
floor just inside the entry door. 

Fearing he would break it or hurt himself, I turned it on its 
side and showed him how the handle would turn and the pad- 
dle inside the glass jar would move. 

That wasn’t his attraction. His gums hurt and he found the 
handle perfectly fitted his needs. It was hard, it was cold and 
it was the right size for his mouth. He could lie on his back 
and it was just the right height. Since he was content, every- 
one else went about their own endeavors. 

After a time he let out a very disgusted cry and I went to see 
what was bothering him. He had apparently tired of that en- 
tertainment and was going to crawl into the kitchen where 
there was more action. But he couldn’t get over the churn. 

‘Little boy, you’ve made your own obstacle,’’ I chided 
gently as I picked him up, set the churn back in its place and 
we both went about the business of the hour. 

As I peeled the potatoes, though, I thought about how many 
of us do the same thing as this little child. We put our own 
obstacles in the way and then complain because we aren’t 
getting anywhere. 

Instead of removing our own obstacles, we cry to someone 
else or we plead to God to get us out of our predicaments 
when we could push our self-made obstacles out of the way 
and be on our way ourselves. 


The mellow days of early fall when the air is cool and the 
sun is bright bring out the best of the late summer and fall 
flowers. The colors are vivid with intense hues of yellow, 
gold, red, purple and orange. 

They all crowd out to see the nice weather. They are doing 
their best — like a runner in the final stretch of a race. Or are 
they like little children who have been allowed to stay up past 
their bedtime just so long as they are good? 

Whatever the motives, they are to be enjoyed. 
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JOGSIN THE ROAD 


Report cards have been given out. For the first time in 
more than 20 years, there is no one to bring home a report 
card this year, I realize. All the children are through school. 
That is just one of the little jogs mothers get as they go along 
on their road of life. 

It isn’t that big highway, stretching forth indefinitely into 
the future, it is the little stones you run over every now and 
then that bump you into reality. 

It is the little things in a day the mother notes with 
nostalgia. All of a sudden there are no little children wearing 
flannel, footed sleepers. That is the first sign of a growing 
away family. 

Then there comes a time when no one believes in Santa 
Claus and when you have to decorate the Christmas tree all 
by yourself because no one is dancing around it, eager to get 
it up. You no longer need to make Halloween costumes and 
there are no more bags of treats. No one wants to color hard 
cooked eggs. 

Another day you realize there is no longer any need to save 
magazines for pictures or old bleach bottles for projects. No 
one brings broken color crayons home in the spring. 

You burn the last gym bag and worn out tennis shoes and 
the smell goes up with the smoke. Then you go toa bali game 
and there is no one of yours on the team. Or you go to visit 
school and everyone seems a Stranger. 

There is dust on the Monopoly board...the ping pong table is 
folded up...the foosball game has been taken to the attic...the 
Barbie dolls are stowed away in their cases. Did you ever 
think you would see such a day? 

Important events such as graduations and weddings have 
dates with them. You know the exact day they occured. But 
when was the last theme book purchased? Those little days 
come and go unnoticed until something calls them back to 
mind, with a little jog and a bump of reality. 


Breathes there a woman with soul so dead, ce Se 


Who has ever gone to her flower bed . 
To enjoy and admire the fruit of the seed, op. 
And then not stopped to pull a weed? 
Why are there always GARDEN clubs. Why not a WEED 
club — then I could join! 
wer eae 


The lawn is always ready before the lawn mower is. 
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LIGHTS OUT 


‘‘Hey!’’, someone shouts up the stairs and I know that I 
have turned off the basement light when there was someone 
down there. No one wants to be left in the windowless shower 
room without the benefit of an electric light. 

‘‘Who turned off the light in the den? I was coming right 
back. Now I’ve got my hands full and I can’t reach the 
switch,’’ calls another person in a predicament at another 
end of the house. 

‘‘Why didn’t you leave a light on for Dad and me last night? 
It was dark and raining when we came home’’, we quiz the 
children. 

It seems that everyone is concerned with everyone else’s 
light. We are all so very conservative — about the electricity 
someone else is using. We see lots of other lights to turn off. 

We are like that in many other areas of life as well. We all 
see the faults that others have. We know how they should 
alter their ways. We are quick to concentrate on their 
shortcomings, failures, deficiencies and imperfections. 

It is as easy to point out someone else’s inadequacies as it is 
to turn off their light. And both bring about a darkness. 
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There it sits on the counter. It is a little brown paper sack, 
about three inches long, two inches wide and five inches tall, 
Its contents cost $3.28 (including tax). That sounds like a lot 
of money for a little candy sack of anything. 

This is a promise of an abundant harvest for the little 
brown sack holds packets of garden seed. The sack holds 
pails full of beans, beets, cucumbers, carrots, cantalope and 
squash. What potential! Sure, it will take work to prepare the 
seed bed and it will be tiresome weeding some days and other 
days this gardener will wish there was nothing to pick and 
process. 

But there — in that little sack — is a whole bounty of food. 
There will be many meals of vegetables for the table, some to 
Share with neighbors and some to store away for coming 
winter. 

Garden seeds are more of God’s wonderful miracles. Little 
paper packets of varying seeds grow into all sorts of goodies. 
They don’t look like much but they have a bright future. 

There it sits — a little brown sack of promising abundance. 
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SECURITY BLANKET 


There is a comforting sense of security that comes from liv- 
ing close to the land. The seasons come and go with a reassur- 
ing regularity. Though there will always be some inevitable 
changes in our lives, there are also some enduring certain- 
ties. 

There will be bees in the sweet clover fields when the suns 
and the rains cause the flowers to open their golden goodness 
and scent the air for miles around. 

Geese will come in the spring as heralds of the warmer 
weather coming close behind them. 

The cattle yard will smell after the summer rains. 

Milkweed pods will spill their soft, fluffy innards on the 
autumn winds. 

The mother cat will have a batch of kittens. 

Water from melting snows will become a miniature rivulet 
as it constantly succumbs to a lower level that demonstrates 
how the world’s law of gravity affects all things. 

Some dandelions wili survive all man’s attempts at extinc- 
tion. 

The cottonwood trees will turn vivid gold in autumn ana the 
quivering leaves will whisper secrets to the birds congregat- 
ing on the limbs. 

Wild roses will show a blush pink as they make their debut 
in early summer, then retire only to become crimson in their 
fruition, a sharp contrast to the white snows that cover the 
iand. 

The lake will reflect the many moods of the great sky that 
stretches over it. 

The cedars offer green branches of shelter and blue berries 
for food to the birds that choose to remain and tough out the 
winter. 

In many ways we are shown the assurance, ‘‘Be still and 
know that I am God.”’ 


The old tire swing is having a party all by itself. The south 
wind obligingly keeps it swinging to and fro...to and fro... 
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EVER AND EVER 


South Dakota winds blow across the prairie. 

Regardless of the season, the winds blow. 

In the fall the winds are at their noisiest for there are loose 
leaves, dried seed pods and ripening corn stalks to rattle in 
the wake of the restless winds. 

The winds come to rip Autumn of all her glory, leaving the 
trees stripped of their colorful foliage, bare and stark against 
the leaden sky. The trees, so recently loaded with leaves and 
fruits, now bow only with the weight of a bird resting on its 
southward flight. 

The winds how] in the night to remind mankind of the chill 
of the season approaching. Humans feel a dread thinking of 
the snow and cold that are intensified in the winds of winter. 

Springtime comes with the March winds that blow a cool 
and yet promising weather across the plains. Clouds scuttle 
across the spring sky, driven by the mighty propeller. 

The heat of summer is spread about the land on the wings of 
the winds. Grain and grasses become like rolling seas, billow- 
ing with the breezes. 

Wind brings emotions — anger when the sheets wrap 
around the clothesline, appreciation for shelter from it, gra- 
titude when it dries the fields so harvesting can go on after a 
rain, despair when it comes with the fury of a storm. 

The wind will not learn to live with man so man must learn 
to live with the everlasting winds. 


ANYONE WATCHING? 


We were sympathizing with a friend who had the misfor- 
tune to break her arm in a fall. “‘I’ll bet it hurt a lot,’’ one of 
the women commiserated. ‘‘What did you think when it hap- 
pened?’’ 

‘Well, what do you suppose?” the injured party haughtily 
answered. “‘I looked around to see if anyone was watching!”’ 

No matter what part of us is bruised or broken, cut or 
scraped, we are most concerned with whether or not someone 
Saw us take that awkward fall or nasty spill. 


We are more concerned about being embarassed than we 
are about being injured. 
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THE TIME ... 
... THE PLACE 


No farmer in his right mind 
is happy with sunflowers. He 
will do almost anything to get 
rid of them. He plows them, 
he cultivates them, sprays 
them, chops them or his 
youngsters pull them. In his 
fields they are a pest of the 
first order and he wants to be 
rid of them. 

Upon close inspection, 
away from the fields, they 
are quite pretty. The petals 
are of the gayest golds and 
the centers of the deepest 
brown, making a pleasing 
combination. They are too 
pretty to resist. 

Even the weed-hardened 
farmer who heads this house- 
hold admits they are truly 
beautiful arranged in the old 
brown bean pot and placed in 
the center of a yellow place 
mat. 

So there is a time (in late 
summer or early autumn) 
and a place (in a dining table 
arrangement) for everything 
— even sunflowers! 
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I would rather have a 
flower garden than a vegeta- if 
ble garden. You don’t have to \! 
preserve flowers in fruit jars. \\\ \ My 
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Wanted: Spring seamstress. Someone who could take the 
ragged edges of winter and bind them in green with dan- 
delions for pins. Someone to sew leaves on the trees. Someone 
to gather all the clouds together and pull them tight so the 
silver linings show. Rays of sunshine will be provided for the 


task. 
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GLOW OR REFLECT 


‘“‘There are two ways of spreading light: be a candle or the 
mirror that reflects it,’’ says Edith Wharton. 

We all know people who are like candles. They are around 
us all the time. They are as steady as the flame of 2 candle 
once it is lighted. Their personalities are as dependable as the 
tallow and wick that makes up the candle. They can be 
counted on to shed warmth and light into the lives of all they 
meet. They are quiet as a candle burning and they stead- 
fastly and unselfishly give of themselves until they are spent 
— just as a candle will continue burning until there is nothing 
left but the holder. 

These candle people are the quiet persons who truly 
brighten the corner where they are. 

Mirror persons use this light, reflect it, intensify it and pass 
it on. They use the candle people as their inspiration and their 
source of spiritual supply and then go on out and spread this 
light around. These individuals reach farther and yet they 
lack the warmth and steadiness for they just intensify, they 
are not the central core. They are useful in that they make the 
candle’s light reach farther than if the candle was burning all 
alone. 

Whether we be candles or mirrors we must be about the 
business of spreading the light and warmth of love to our 
fellow human beings. 


The plum bushes in our 
shelterbelt were embarassed 
when the sunny spotlight of 
Spring shone on their bare 
limbs. 

Last week they put on their 
lacy, white underwear. This 
week they put on their new 
green summer outfits. 
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Spring is here when the sun #& iS 2 
sets in the road. As 8 A 
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In the winter dawn, whisps of smoke rise slowly from the 
chimney at Grandma’s house as if it, too, hated to rise on 
such a cold morning. 
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November came then as it does now. It is a gray month 
after the harvest has been taken from the land. Winter is 
close at hand. 

They went about their tasks — cutting wood, minding the 
children, snugging their houses and caring for the livestock. 
Theirs was the simple work, the drudging work, of living. 

Then came the nights, the long nights when ice would 
fringe the river and the trees in the woods would sigh in the 
wake of the sharp-tongued winds. Around the hearth fire 
which eased the cold and darkness, the family gathered. The 
women spun, the children combed wool and the fathers whit- 
tled the tools needed for another year. 

This is what I am most thankful for. I appreciate the sturdy 
pioneers who went about the daily, plodding chores that kept 
themselves alive and along with them their dream of settling 
this country. 

Theirs was a life of making do or doing without. It was a life 
of work — hard work — rewarded only by the pride of a job 
well done. They faced daily stumbling blocks — winds, fires, 
predatory animals, the likes of which we will never know. 
They knew illness, loneliness, despair. These are the people 
who did my work for me so that I may now enjoy the blessings 
of this land. 

Accepting a heritage like this also presents a challenge. It 
behooves all of us to put this same spirit to work in our lives 
today, so that what comes to us as blossom may go to the next 
generation as fruit. 
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BE SURE THAT JESUS SHOWS 


There is a story that tells of some children arranging the 
figures of Mary, Joseph and the Christ child in the little 
manger scene. ‘‘Be sure that Jesus shows,”’ counseled one of 
the children. 

This seems to be the challenge for all of us during the Ad- 
vent season. In our preparations for that holiday which 
marks the birth of the One who came to proclaim and live out 
a life of love and caring, we must be careful to reflect that 
message. 

On busy days when mothers are busily making holiday 
cookies, breads, candies and other treats, they are often sur- 
rounded by little folks. Those little ones are so full of 
enthusiasm and so lacking in ability. It is hard to keep little 
fingers out of the dough. Their heads are so close to the center 
of activities one little sneeze sends flour and colored sugar 
flying in all directions. This is a time for mothers to have pa- 
tience and ‘‘be sure that Jesus shows’’. 

Christmas shopping lists are long and cash supplies are 
short. Parents trudge from store to store, carrying loads of 
bundles, looking for just the right gifts for those loved ones 
they want to remember. Time slips by. Mealtime approaches 
or goes by. There are so many other shoppers. The store 
clerks are so busy. Everything is so costly. This is another 
time that calls for an extra measure of patience to be sure 
that Jesus shows. 

There are Christmas cards to be sent and letters to be writ- 
ten. That chore is constantly interrupted to take the children 
to program practices and holiday parties. It would be so nice 
to stay home and get caught up but the children would be dis- 
appointed. Adults know there will be another year, but there 
will never be another year just like this one. So compromises 
are made to please others in a way to be sure that Jesus 
shows. 

People still get sick and accidents will happen, holidays or 
not. It is easy for people to become involved in their own 
family activities and be oblivious to the needs of others 
around them. It is in caring for others we can be sure that 
Jesus shows. 

Each and every day, from Advent through the entire year, 
is a challenge to live our lives, choose our words and temper 
our actions so we can be sure that Jesus shows. 


SOME EXPERTS ARE PREDICTING THIS WILL BE THE 
GREATEST CHRISTMAS EVER. OTHERS STILL THINK 
THE FIRST ONE WAS. 
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A MODERN CHRISTMAS STORY 


This is a modern Christmas story. 

Fate decreed their meeting for they were not of the same 
community. Merlin and Delores followed the pattern of many 
young men and women before them. They fell in love, 
plighted their troth and sealed the bonds of matrimony with 
the blessings of their friends and family. They went to make 
their home near a small village on the prairie. 

In time she became pregnant and their happiness in- 
creased. As a holiday approached, they made their way to the 
far town where her people lived. The young couple was 
received joyously. While there, there was much feasting and 
the friends and relatives lavished many gifts upon the couple 
for the birth of the child. Family heirlooms were given to the 
couple to take back to their home. 

They put all their treasured possessions into a pickup truck 
and started on their return journey to their herds and fields. 
But a storm arose and in the height of its fury, they were 
struck by a car coming from the opposite direction. And they 
were hurt and alone and afraid in a strange community. 

There was room at the hospital. Oh, joy, they were 
welcomed by kind and caring doctors and nurses who at- 
tended to their needs and made them welcome. 

Perhaps we have learned a lesson from that first Christmas 
story. The Bethlehem story can live on in the South Dakota 
prairies. 


The children (not so young any more) were pouring over 
the new Christmas catalogs. ‘‘Gee, I wish I was a little kid 
again and could have this big, chrome truck,”’ one of the boys 
exclaimed. 

I didn’t say anything but I couldn’t help thinking perhaps if 
he was a little kid again his parents couldn’t afford the 
chrome truck anyway. 
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Her life was a hard and lonely one, 
with many long hours from sun to sun. 

There were fires to build and babies to tend, 
cattle to water and clothes to mend. 

She feared the ‘‘redskins’’, abhorred the snake, 
the howling blizzards kept her awake. 

In a sea of relentlessly waving grass, 
she stood and watched another day pass. 


In June, the pale pink prairie rose 
was sent to her by a God who knows 
how she longed for what she left behind: 
the talks with her mother good and kind, 
the many friends of her girlhood days, 
her father with his gentle ways; 
the clapboard house with the wide front door — 
all of these and many more. 


It was a tiny rose in the meadow green 
And it stood for a lovely, distant dream. 

It was a promise of beauty yet to be, 
dropped by God on the wild prairie. 


A man once came to our small town church to extract the 
bees that had collected in the belfry. The church board later 
received a statement from the man and across it was written: 


BE Lord does not charge for favors in my house, nor I in 
is 


This book will not be copyrighted. If there is any good, let it 
be shared. 
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